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RELATION OF TEMPERAMENT TO WITHDRAWAL 
FROM SCHOOL. 

In Professor John Dewey's classification of the problems of 
secondary education, the first one given is the extent and cause 
of the dropping out of pupils from school. During the past two 
years I have been collecting material and data bearing upon this 
question, and this paper sets forth the results of this investiga- 
tion in so far as temperament affects withdrawal from school. 

Over a hundred superintendents of Illinois, Iowa, and Michi- 
gan agreed to send monthly reports for pupils dropping out of 
school. These included many things besides the temperament 
of the pupil. It was hoped that a monthly report carefully made 
by the teacher while the pupil and his peculiarities were still 
fresh in mind would possess a degree of accuracy not possible 
for reports made at the end of the year. Each teacher would 
have very few to make at one time, and would, therefore, be 
more liable to give careful attention to each. By thus distrib- 
uting the work over considerable time and a wide area, errors 
arising from the personality of teachers and peculiarities of 
systems have been to a large extent eliminated. 

One difficulty of the investigation lies in the fact that the 
vocabulary of temperament is not a settled one. The classifica- 
tion of Ribot, Paulhan, and other French writers are quite 
unknown to most teachers, and the terms in common use are 
variously interpreted. The characteristics attributed to each 
division occur in such mixture, and pure types are so seldom 
met, that any attempt to classify pupils according to tempera- 
mental attributes is a very difficult one. It was deemed wise to 
attempt no definition of the terms used. Each pupil was to be 
marked in one of four groups — nervous, above medium, below 
medium, and stolid. The characteristics commonly ascribed to 
the nervous are so markedly different from those attributed to 
the stolid that there would be little probability of any difference 
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of judgment arising in regard to those who would be placed in 
the extreme groups. There would, of course, be some disagree- 
ment in classification as between adjacent groups, but it is prob- 
able that the amount of error in one direction would be balanced 
by an equal amount in the other. 

It should be remembered that the classifications which will be 
made by teachers, in order to apply the conclusions of this paper, 
will be made under the same conditions as were the classifica- 
tions from which the conclusions were drawn. Even though 
from a scientific point of view the data may not be wholly accu- 
rate, it yet remains true that the conclusions are valid and will 
be quite as liable to be helpful to the working teacher as are 
conclusions based on more accurate data, when applied by 
unscientific people to classifications others than those from which 
the conclusions were drawn. In this same connection it may be 
said that the causes for withdrawal were reported by the' teacher 
and would, therefore, be given always from the teacher's point of 
view which would, in many cases, be radically different from the 
point of view of the pupil. The article is written, however, for 
teachers, and is to be applied by them to what they think are the 
causes for withdrawal. 

The causes for withdrawal as reported have been classified 
into groups as follows : 

i. Ill health. 7. Truancy. 

2. Leaving to work. 8. Bad conduct. 

3. Desire for activity. 9. Attendance at other schools. 

4. Indifference to school work. 10. Dislike of authority. 

5. Home influence. 11. Bad habits. 

6. Failure in work. 12. Society. 

It will be perceived that some of these are closely related to 
others, and may be results rather than causes. Truancy, bad 
conduct, dislike for authority, and desire for activity outside of 
school work may be the results of poor teaching or bad school 
management, causes which we would not expect the teachers to 
report. It is also probable that many of those who left to work 
had some other reason for leaving, and the statement " left to 
work" merely tells what they did and not why they left. 
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Reports were tabulated for 1,200 pupils, 715 boys and 485 
girls. The following percentages were found to exist : 

Boys. Girls. 

Nervous - - - - 23 34 

Above medium - - 32 37 

Below medium - - - 25 23 

Stolid 20 6 

The nervous type is more prominent with the girls than with 
the boys. Only 55 per cent, of the boys are given in the two 
upper groups, while 71 per cent, of the girls are found there. 
In the absence of data showing what proportion of all girls 
belong to each group, it is impossible to say whether this per- 
centage is proportionately greater for one sex than for the other. 

From a tabulation of the temperaments of pupils reported 
for each of the twelve main causes for withdrawal the curves on 
Figs. 1 and 2 were made. In these the base line represents the 
expected percentage prevailing in any group, and the ordinate 
distances indicate the percentage by which the temperamental 
conditions of the pupils in each group exceed or fall short of 
this expectancy. For example, curve 1 represents the tempera- 
mental conditions of pupils withdrawing because of ill health. 
Twenty-three per cent, of all the boys reported were of the ner- 
vous temperament, and if temperament had no effect on health, 
we would expect 23 per cent, of the boys withdrawing because 
of illness to be of the nervous temperament. The base line, there- 
fore, represents an expectancy of 23 per cent. Actually 37 per 
cent, were reported as nervous. This exceeds the expected per- 
centage by 14, and so the point of the beginning of curve 1 is 
placed 14 above the base line. The expected percentage of the 
group above medium is 32 per cent., while the actual percentage 
is 41, an excess of 9. The expectancy in the next group is 25 
per cent, while the actual percentage is 19, a shortage of 6, 
bringing the curve below the base line. In the group marked 
stolid, the actual percentage fell to 15, below the expectancy 
of 20. 

Curve 1, therefore, indicates that nervous children are more 
liable to withdraw because of illness than are those in the other 
groups. The nearer the children approach the stolid condition, 
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the less is the liability of health conditions affecting their atten- 
dance. This agrees with the reports of specific diseases in 
which nervousness is the predominating one, and serves but to 
emphasize the necessity of watching carefully the health of the 
nervous pupil. While he is the pupil who stands highest, 1 and 
for whom the school can often do the most, as we now measure 
results in marks, he is also the pupil whom the school can most 
harm. The stolid pupil cannot be overworked, and his nerves 
are seldom wrought up by the conditions of school work ; but 
our most energetic and willing pupil is the one most liable to 
respond to appeals to push forward to the point of overdoing 
and permanent injury. Much harm is wrought by general class 
appeals for better work or more of it, by which the teacher 
hopes to stir the stolid to activity. Such appeals usually have 
no effect upon those for whom they are intended and who could 
profitably undertake more, but they are taken as personal by 
the nervous worker, who spurs on to greater effort, often at 
enormous cost, not noticed because the day of payment is not 
just now. Only those parents who have such nervous children 
can appreciate how hopeless is the task of showing them that 
the directions were not meant for them, or can know how sensi- 
tive they are to the stimulating influence of such appeals for 
more work, or at what cost this effort is made. Most of the 
directions for class work and home study are productive of 
harmful results with some pupils, and the practice of giving a 
class a scolding in the belief that it may do those who need it 
some good, and will do the rest no harm, is wrong, and should 
not be tolerated. 

The remaining curves on Figs, i and 2 were constructed in 
a similar way. Causes for withdrawal probably not largely 
influenced by temperament, such as attendance at other schools, 
have been omitted, as have also causes for which but few cases 
were reported. It will be noticed that in nearly every case the 
same conditions prevail for both boys and girls. 

' Dr. E. G. Dexter, " Some Conditions Influencing Success in School," Science, 
Vol. XIV, pp. 248-55, August 16, 1901. The groups marked nervous and above 
medium comprise more than 60 per cent, of all the pupils in the first half of the class 
in scholarship. 
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Those who left to work are indicated on curve 2. Where 
poverty was the cause of leaving it might be assumed that tem- 
perament would have no effect. As I have said before, the 




going to work was often a result and not a cause of withdrawal, 
and I am of the belief that the leaving in many cases was 
influenced by conditions of temperament. 

The curve indicates for both boys and girls that those above 
medium were leaving in numbers greater than the expectancy. 
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A separate tabulation of those leaving to work whose financial 
conditions were such as to render the necessity of working 
improbable, shows this same predominance of those above 
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medium. It is among this class especially that some other 
cause than left to work should be sought. Such cases occur but 
rarely before the age of 14, but from that on they are found in 
rapidly increasing numbers. For boys whose financial conditions 
render leaving school unnecessary, the entry "left to work" is 
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not sufficient, and a fuller investigation should reveal, in so far 
as possible, whether it is the readjustment of beginning adoles- 
cence, a dislike for authority, or other cause, which leads them 
to prefer work to school. 

The group who left because of a desire for activity included 
those for whom were given such reasons as "joined the navy," 
"desire to hunt," "to play in a band," etc. No cases of girls 
leaving for such reasons were reported. This group includes 
those boys who were possessed of an abundance of physical 
energy and a desire to expend it, but who were not inclined to 
direct this energy in lines of useful production. 

Those below medium in temperament are in excess, and 
nearly three-fourths of all so reported ranked in scholarship 
below the middle of the class. Curve 3 is therefore taken to 
represent a tendency of boys not ranking high in scholarship to 
get out of school, but these same boys have less ambition than 
those of the groups above, and are less liable to go to work 
upon leaving school. 

It would be expected that indifference to school work would 
be greatest with the stolid. Curve 4 shows that it is not so 
pronounced with the extreme type as with those who are below 
medium. It often happens that apparent indifference arises 
from a misapprehension on the part of the teacher. A phleg- 
matic disposition does not necessarily imply stupidity or dull- 
ness. The slowness is often one of initial activity, and a boy 
who, when hectored and rushed, fails entirely, would often, if 
given more time, be the surest in the class. With such pupils 
impatient and rapid questioning leads but to confusion and fail- 
ure, while frequent interruptions for explanation and correction 
are a hindrance and not a help. Some pupils will give an 
immediate answer to any question, but many pupils of the 
phlegmatic or stolid temperament cannot answer quickly even 
those questions with whose answers they are very familiar. 
From such pupils an immediate reply cannot be obtained, and 
should not be expected. With some pupils it is a waste of time 
to wait if a reply is not immediately forthcoming ; with others 
it is a waste of time to ask questions at all unless vou intend to 
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wait patiently for the beginning of the reply and to refrain care- 
fully from interrupting when it is once started. A sympathetic 
consideration of the rate of initial movement of pupils will 
eliminate some cases of indifference now caused by the rapid- 
fire methods of nervous teachers. 

It has been said that the nervous and above medium groups 
stand highest in class, and it would, therefore, be expected that 
the groups below medium and stolid would show the great- 
est excess of failure in work. Curve 6 fulfills this expectation, 
showing that the preponderance of occurrence for failure to 
pass is for boys among the stolid, and for girls among those 
below medium. It should, perhaps, be noted that the small per- 
centage of girls reported as stolid may affect somewhat the 
curves for that group. What has been said about questioning 
in the discussion of indifference is equally applicable here. 

Truancy was seldom reported for girls. It is shown by curve 
7, and for the boys culminates in the stolid group. All other 
groups show a deficiency. 

Curve 8 is interesting as showing an excess of bad conduct in 
the two extremes, nervous and stolid. An examination of the 
particular offenses would probably show that with the nervous 
the bad conduct arises from the surplus of physical activity 
which finds outlet in various things not exactly approved by 
school authorities. Their superior scholarship and quickness 
of comprehension enables these pupils and the group below to 
understand the explanations which are made much sooner than 
do the other members of the class. The repetition of work ren- 
dered necessary by the slower half of the class is not liable to 
interest the better pupils or hold their attention. Those in the 
group above medium have greater control of themselves, or 
rather have less strong impulses to activity, and may maintain 
the semblance of attention and interest, but with the nervous 
some activity is necessary, and the repression of this activity is 
a large share of that effort which most teachers are pleased to 
call maintaining order. The effort to keep the bright pupils at 
work commonly leads to the too rapid presentation of too much 
material for the assimilative capacity of the less brilliant ones. 
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They are soon hopelessly confused, and the original differences 
are accentuated. This condition produces indifference, which 
with the stolid, soon culminates in those offenses which arise 
from sullenness and obstinacy. In many cases the teacher is to 
blame, because the presentation of the subject has been suited 
to the nervous pupils and the others do not understand it and, 
therefore, have no interest in it. A recognition of the various 
rates of acquisition of pupils and provision for material which 
shall give the faster ones something to do while the slower ones 
are still struggling with material already mastered by the others, 
will reduce the amount of disorder. 

Curve 10 shows that those who resent restrictions and who 
feel hampered by exercised authority are for boys in excess of 
expectancy in the groups above medium, and for girls in the 
groups below medium. In all the curves the point of greatest 
excess over expectancy does not necessarily occur in the group 
where the largest number of cases occur. While curve 10 cul- 
minates for girls in the group below medium, it happens because 
of the large percentage of girls who are nervous and above 
medium that though the curve falls below the line of expectancy 
in these groups, yet the actual number of cases occur in greater 
number there. The point of greatest excess indicates the point 
of greatest influence by temperament and not the point of great- 
est occurrence. 

It may be said, then, that this rebellion against authority 
characterizes those in the upper half of the class. For boys no 
cases are reported below the seventh grade, but from that point 
on they occur in rapidly increasing numbers. Similar conditions 
prevail for girls except that a few cases occur as low as the fifth 
grade. It is thus clearly indicated that, for the most part, it is 
the readjustments of the adolescent period which has most effect 
upon those leaving because of a dislike of authority, and sug- 
gests strongly that for high-school pupils there is need for ideals 
in management and discipline differing from those now prevail- 
ing in the grades and in many high schools. This accounts for 
the fact that grade teachers when transferred to high-school 
work almost always fail. 

In general, the investigation shows that for those of nervous 
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temperament ill health is the most prominent cause of with- 
drawal from school. From such pupils we may expect that kind 
of disorder which comes from surplus activity improperly 
employed. Dislike of authority is the only other cause rising 
even to expectancy for either boys or girls. In the next group 
ill health is still prominent for boys, but falls below expectancy 
for girls. This should not be taken as indicating that girls of 
this group are healthier than boys, but rather that they are more 
persistent in school attendance, even though in poor health. 
Leaving to work rises above expectancy here. It is from the 
pupils of this group that we should expect resistance to author- 
ity and a desire to regulate their own affairs. With the girls 
this chafing under restriction is also pronounced among those 
below medium. Among those below medium ill health ceases 
to have much effect, but is replaced by desire for activity, indif- 
ference to school work, and failure to pass, all three of which are 
perhaps but different names for the same cause, namely, a domi- 
nant interest in other than intellectual pursuits. From the stolid 
we may expect bad conduct, truancy, and failure to pass, the last 
in many cases being the cause of the other two. 

A teacher, however, may know all this and yet continue to 
drive pupils from school. It is the sympathetic attitude that 
counts. It is the desire so to adjust work and so to modify 
demands that each pupil is best served in accordance with both 
his tastes and his needs that really gets hold of a boy. To go 
no further than the recognition of temperamental groups and 
the knowledge that the pupils of each group are liable to be 
affected by certain things would place a teacher on a par with 
a physician who would dose all children for measles because all 
children are liable to have them. In school as in medicine the 
individual diagnosis is essential. Any boy may desire to leave 
school for any of a hundred causes, and the first step of pre- 
vention is the accurate determination of what affects him. It is 
hoped that this discussion of the causes most affecting the 
various temperamental groups may assist in a more ready deter- 
mination of the particular cause which affects some particular boy 

Stratton D. Brooks. 
University of Illinois. 



